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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MEASURING 
HUMAN CAPACITIES! 


M. E. HAGGERTY 


University of Minnesota 


This association requires its president to give an address 
From the form of the resolution by which this custom was inau 
gurated it was obviously the original intent of the association 
that the address should be a review of educational progress in the 
calendar year preceding the annual meeting. That such a review 
can be comprehensive, detailed, and critical is of course impossi 
ble. Not only the volume of recent educational literature but its 
diversity of content and its range of method precludes the accom 
plishment of a purpose so elaborate. The allotted time requires 
a more restricted project. With your permission, I propose, there 
fore, to select a limited portion of the field which might legiti 
mately be included in such a review and to confine myself to a 
discussion of recent events in the attempt to measure human 
capacities. I shall endeavor to indicate something of the progress 
made during the past year, to point out certain of the newer 
interests, and to evaluate our present status. Ifa single summary 
phrase were useful to indicate the drift of current discussion we 
might choose “‘the Inadequacy of Intelligence”’ as a suitable title 
for this paper 

Let us first give attention to the extension of intelligence 
examinations which has proceeded with acceleration during the 
year. The avidity with which the educational public has seized 
upon group intelligence examinations is both encouraging and 
alarming. It confirms our faith that such tests meet a real need 
in school work, but it also raises a doubt as to the existence of a 
wholesome critical attitude of mind toward the proper selecting 
of tests and the proper use of test results 

'‘ Address of the retiring president of the National Association of Directors of 
Educational Research, delivered at the annual meeting of the association, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., March 3, 1921. 
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ment. On the Terman test the boy showed an I. Q. of 122 and 
was clearly above average in mental capacity 


Special courses were arranged to give him an opportuni 


to get the fundamentals of English and mathematics which he 
Mad Never acd 1 ea CC SLUPpct lis ciga c cS oki i i CSPUL 
had never acquired. He stopped his cigarette smoking in respor 

to the principal’s appes! and the next day whipped the biggest 
boy in school who chided him for “turning good.’ He repaired 
and washed up the principal’s automobile and was allowed to drive 
the car on errands for the school He was given many other 


executive responsibilities and proved himself competent in many 
uated at the end of the year and while he was noi 
SO well grounded as other members of his class he h id att Line¢ 


a measure of self-respect, confidence in his teachers, and a good 


working attitude toward the school. He finished the course with 
a record for good behavior 


That cases of this sort are more numerous than might at first 
e supp ed is evidenced by the results of the intellige nce examina 


tion of 94 pupils in a so-called “opportunity school” in a larg 


city [hese pupils had been assigned to the opportunity scho 
because for one reason or another they did not fit the schools 
to which they by geographical location belonged Dhey ranged 
in chronological age from 12 to 17 years. They scored in the 
Otis Group Intelligence Scale from 21 to 130 points Phre 
of these pupils whose chronological age was 13 years scored 126 


128, and 130 points respectively, which places them in Otis’s 
genius class; fifteen others were rated very superior, or superior 


) 


and 25 were rated as normal. Yet all of these 45 pupils were 


succeeding so poorly in their school work that they had been 
segregated into this spec ial school Phere is certainly doubt that 
defective intelligence was the cause of irregularity in any one of 
the 45 cases 

One of the most complete demonstrations of the inadequacy 
of intelligence is to be found in the Report of the Laboratory of 
Social Hygiene at the State Reformatory for Women at Bedford 
Hills, New York. The report is the result of six years of investi 
gation into the character and history of women delinquents in 
New York State and its conclusions are based upon more than 
500 case histories from six of the state institutions which receive 


delinquent women The data w hic h were collected and studied 
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ler the supervision of Dr. Mabel Fernald, Director of the 
Laboratory of Social Hygiene, are interpreted to show that ‘‘the 
verage Woman prisoner in New York State falls somewhat below 
iverage individual in society in mentality and in economi 
ficiency.’’ ‘The authors point out, however, that this lower 
verage does not imply that delinquent women are all from the 


. * : > « Ns cores “a a 
ver end oO! the scaie ol intelligence The range of the deli 

nt group was found to be pr Bmali« nets wttls that af 

ili PIiUUP Was iVUUlLU LO AS pri f tically Lue xte nslv¢ Wil! Lila Ul 

, - : , 

the army group, our most re presentalive sampling ol the general 
population’? and the authors further hold that their “‘dat lal 


} 


solutely to justify the view expressed recently by certain 
pagandists that delinquency and defective intelligence are 


i 


ractically synonymous and that solving the problem of mental 
ficiency will solve the problem of delinquency.” 
Current psychological literature multiplies this type of evi 


ence as to the inadequacy of intelligence. Madsen in a caret 


tudy in the South Omaha High School showed that the boy 


ide in each class higher intelligence scores but lower school 

irks than did the girls. Colvin finds not only moderate corr 
tions between school marks and Otis intelligence scores but that 
6U percent of all the failures in the freshman class of the Reading 
High School were made by pupils who scored normal or above 
Branson reports that certain pupils of apparently superior abilit 


I 
Otis) fail to take hold of the work as well as the rest of the se 


tion. Buckingham finds intelligence tests insufficient for purpos 
classification Dickson finds one-fourth of his accelerated 
eighth-grade group making marks below the average for the 
hool Pressey notes that “if we wish to foretell success in school 
ve must obtain a measure of school attitude,”’ and Terman insists 
‘that mental tests should be supplemented by ratings on chara 
ter traits and by educational tests.” 

In noting the progressive use of intelligence examinations du 
ing the past year it should be pointed out, therefore, that there 
has also been a growing recognition of the limitations of intelli 
gence examinations and even of intelligence itself as a basis for 
prognosis. At the same time there have been efforts to supple 
ment the measurement of intelligence with estimates and mea 
ures of the non-intelligence factors contributing to success. The 


direction of such supplementation is twofold Chere is first the 


effort to find tests for special aptitudes as a basis for predicting 
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is bewildering. Some of these names are apparently intended 
to indicate psychological traits, others may be classed 
others educational, and still others relate to the effect whic! 


},] 


an individual is able to produce on things or upon other persons 


T 
i 
lhorndike and Knight have shown by a study based on tl 


e of the Scott army scale and the Boyce scale for rating teache! 


that there is a “‘constant error’ in the use of rating scales due t 
the influence of marked tendency to think of the person 
general tendency which sufiuses ratings of special traits wit 
kind of halo. ‘‘The magnitude of this constant error of the | 
eems surprisingly large,’’ so large that the authors question t! 


value of the ordin iry type ol rating scale for special qu ilities 


It would seem necessary to proceed by the method of expt ri 


mental analysis to determine the group of traits important fo 
rating and to determine the logical basis upon which correct 
rating scales can be based. It is further necessary to ¢ volve by 
statistical methods the types of units and the number of such 
units for a usable scale, and finally the directions for the usé 
such scales must be definitely standardized. 

While unhappy chaos marks the present use of rating scales 
a glimmer of hope comes from another source. During the 
year Dr. June Downey has published additional results from 
her “‘scale for the measurement of the volitional pattern.” Thi 
scale comprises objective tests, 12 in all, designed to measurt 
suc h pe rsonal qualities as assurance, flexibility, speed of move 
ment, motor impulsion, resistance, tenacity, coordination of 
impulses, freedom from inertia, motor inhibitions, care for de 
tail, speed of decision, et The tests were first designed for 
individual examination but are being adapted to group use. The 


objective scores are platted in graphic form and the resulting 
graph is called “a will-profile.” The author proposes these 
tests as a supplement to intelligence examination. She claims 
that “the will-profile has considerable general characterological 
significance and that it can be used to advantage not only in 
getting the general temperamental pattern of an individual but 
also in determining the specific combination of traits,” and 
that in conjunction with intelligence tests it ‘“‘affords in many 
situations a basis for conservative prophecy.” In the author’s 
three papers during the year she sets forth the results of the tests 


with varying groups and details a number of case studies. The 
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strict concentration and tenacious memory—two attributes 
necessary in all mental effort. So in thus restricting our teaching 
we were not unconscious of the other needs of reading but were 
merely expressing our confidence that the quality of silent reading 
was important. 

Our sixth grades were departmentalized in arithmetic, geog 
raphy, and English. We substituted reading for English and the 
pupils thus had forty minutes for reading each day. 

Our first problem was to determine why pupils had failed in 
reproduction. Aside from any lack of strength which may have 
been present in the teaching we concluded that one factor was our 
general policy of discouraging the use of the words of the text and 
of constantly urging of pupils to “tell it in your own words.” Wi 
cannot enter into much discussion of this point. We decided, 
however, that whenever an effective word used in the text could 
be remembered it should be used and that attempts should be 
made to remember some of the more expressive ones. In addition 
we tried to discourage the almost universal desire of pupils to 
bring into reproduction statéments that did not appear in the text 
Grade charts showing each pupil’s records were shown and ex 
plained to the pupils and we did what we could to encourage them 
to improve. Daily reading for accurate reproduction, required 
for a variety of purposes, was practiced. Each week an informal 


TABLE I. TWENTY WEEKS’ PROGRESS OF 109 SIXTH-GRADE PUPILS 
AS SHOWN BY THE USE OF THE GRAY READING TESTS 


SILENT READING 





| Rate Quality 
ORAI (Seconds Be 
READING | per 100 Repro- 
Questions . Average 
words duction 
First test 48 42 40 20 30 
Second test 53 40.9 59 27 43 
Percents of gain 10 2.5 47.5 35 43 
Fifth-grade standards 48 38.9 32 
Te a - ——— 
Sixth-grade standards 49 | 35.8 39 
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test was given which demanded the same activities as the Gray 
tests. These tests were printed, and copies handed to each pupil 


At the end of twenty weeks the pupils were retested by the 
Gray tests. About half of the pupils were fifth-grade pupils at 


to 
the time of the first test. All were vis and vIA pupils at the 
time of the second test. Scores were computed for those — 
nly who were members of the school at the time both tests were 
given Only ten of the 109 pupils received a lower score it 
ality on the second test than on the first. Three made the 
ume score on each test.) A summary of results is given in Table 
[. These results indicate that while the pupils were increasing 


heir quality of reading 43 percent under intensive training for 
it purpose, the sole purpose of improv ing qu lity they incide 

illy improved in oral reading five times as much as they sells 

would and at the same time made some improvement in rate 

The problem of attention to individual needs which we have 

entioned as necessary for satisfactory teaching was met as fol 

ws: Twenty-one of the poorest readers among the 109 pupils in 
these sixth grades were selected from their records on the first 
Gray tests. They were then divided into four groups and arrange 
ments were made to give each group about thirty minutes’ special 
help in reading three or four times a week 

Our first concern with these pupils was to find out why they 
were unable to read. We concluded — it poor reading might be 
lue to any of the following causes: (1) physical defects; (2) lack 
of knowledge of English; (3) poor tea ching and neglect; (4) lack 
of general intelligence; (5) special disabilities in reading. Exam 
inations of the pupils showed certain physical defects in some 

ises but in only one case could these account for the difficulties 
in reading. Only one pupil was handicapped because of lack of 
knowledge of English. 

We attempted to diagnose each case to find wherein each 
pupil was troubled. Let us digress here to remark that ag nos 
ing the defects in reading is simple compared with the t: de 
termining the cause of those defects. A doctor may take ae 
pulse, measure the temperature and blood pressure, and pronounce 
his patient ill with a certain disease; but it may take long study 
to find out the cause of the disease. The symptoms of poliomy 
elitis and of cancer are easy to discover but the cause still defies 
detection. It is important, however, to observe that though the 


cause of the disease may not be known, relief or even cure may 
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So in reading, inability to point out the caus« 


us from applying measures of relief 


\\ h of the twenty-one pupils of whom we have been 
g tested by the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Wi gave them the Otis Group Intelligence Scale 


ipplied in order to see to what extent low men 
e of trouble. Our reading tests and our 
ispect that this might be a cause in som: 


Yet mentality was by no means a sufficient general 
I ws that ten of the twenty-one pupils (all of 
readers) had intelligence quotients greater than 

QO < of them-tell below 90, the lower limit of normality 
No. 4 and pupil No. 17 (Table II). Yet 


substantial progress in the interval be 
If their rather low I. Q.’s were taken as a full ex 
eir poor scores in the first test, it would be difficult 
ey could make such progress after the test 
trate the attempts to study individuals we give the 
1] of three of the cases entered in Table II: 
Case 13 \ girl whose age was 14-9; has a mental age of 11-1 
therefore over three and one-half years retarded; born in 
H nd; lived in America four years; never learned to speak well; 
rstand instructions easily; is not alert; has poor eyes 


gla Che doctor suggested that she be relieved frem 
gular gymnastic exercises because of physical difficulties 
girl | i sister in the school whose foreign birth could not be 
ed and who does everything well. Teachers feel that her 
entality together with her lack of English are 

nsible for poor reading. 
Case ] \ boy whose age was 11-1; has a mental age of 12 
has no physical defects; has a fine home and unusually in- 


telligent parents; does arithmetic well and succeeds in other sub 
jects; nd apparent cause for poor reading; reported that he knew he 
could never read and that he did not like to try; his father had 


tried to help him but without success; nevertheless he did well on 


the test. Asked at the end of the term how he could make so 
ch progrets, he reported that it was because of the general in 


terest of the grade in reading and because his teacher helped him 
pecially He said that he had read his first book at home, the 
Swiss Family Robinson, that he liked it and that he was then 


reading a boy scout book 
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\ boy whose age was 14-1; has a mental age of 12-4 

with difficulty the simplest words; has very nearly 

so far as hope of teaching him to read is con 

terested in the records of the grade; very much 

for three years he had had difficulty in seeing, 

discovered; could do arithmetic if some one 

read fhe problems but could not solve a single problem if 


to read it for himself; his low mentality had evidently 

! rt and his difficulties had increased fron 

e to grade It seems that he is also the one out of the 109 

has some special disability in reading. What the 

ve do not know. It evidently has to do with the rate 

101 \t the end of the term he said that he had 

plete book, that he liked it and that he was beginning 

pidly enough to enjoy the story. He added, “My 
irprised to hear me read from the newspaper.” 


of the devices used for improvement cannot bi 

re The teachers employed word drills, sandtables, 
reading of assignments with written repro 

y i weekly Tests. The pupils made joke-books, asked 
( i l rs, dramatized and disc ussed their own 


Emphasis and variety were the watchwords. The 


to judge reading merely by hearing pupils 


by this study 

ious years our efforts had been expended largely upon 
hout att Lining a high degree of success When 
e emphasis was shifted to silent reading for meanings, the oral 

rk improved decidedly. 
Que conclusion to be drawn is that the excuse of pupils being 
terial” is a poor one. A-second conclusion is that if 
ive definitely established standards toward which to work, 
le will enter in and the work willimprove. On the other hand, 
ile mental and physical defects are to some extent the cause of 
r reading ability, nevertheless, standards, frequent testing, 
| help from the teacher will result_in better reading in 
ite of these defects. Still another conclusion, and perhaps the 


most important, is that.ap_effort to improve the quality of read 
ing in a grade will result in_g general improvement in oral-reading 


inment and ability to reproduce. 




















AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE OTIS GROUP INTELL] 
GENCE SCALE IN THE NEEDHAM, MASSACHI 
SETTS, HIGH SCHOOL 


Group intelligence tests are being used for 


divide a school or class into divisions according 


aid in guiding a pupil in his selection of courses, to give t @! 
information concerning pupils, and so on. One object in the « 
periment described here was to see if these test 
stimulate pupils capable of doing good work to liv 
capabilities. t was felt that this would be a ve ry practical | 
fit and that if the tests could be used for this purpos« 
be of constant value in improving the standard o 
pupils 

On December 29, 1919, the Otis Intelligence Scal rm A 

is given to 173 high-school pupils divids I] 

26 pupils; grade x1, 27 pupils; grade x, 46 pupi 
pupils. 

In order that the test might be given simul 
school was divided into five sections. These section givel 
the test by the superintendent of schools, the hig] 


cipal, and three teachers. The test had first been 
teachers by the superintendent; and the procedur 
had been discussed so that conditions might b 
as possible. 

Medians and ranges in the Otis Group Intellige: 
Form A) are indicated in Tal 


rABLE I. RESULTS OF OTIS GROUP INTELLIGENCI 


Grade Median I 


XII 164 
XI 15 
x 143 205 
IX 1 
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In order to secure an accurate record and to make some com 
parisons, Form B was given on January 16 with the medians and 
r ( s indicated in Table IT. 
TABLE Il. RESULTS OF OTIS GROUP INTELLIGENCE SCORES, FORM B 
Grade Median Range 
XII 182 206 to 109 
XI 175 191 to 121 
xX 160 210 to 80 
IX 151 200 to 82 


lhe records for Form B are distinctly higher than those for 
Form A, due probably to the familiarity with procedure acquired 
in the first test. The average difference between the medians of 
Forms A and B is 18 points. The relative positions of the pupils 
however, about the same in the two tests as shown by the 


A and Form B in Table III. 


wer;re 
correlations between Form 
rABLE Ill CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FORM A AND FORM B 


Correlation 


Grade 
Coefficients 
XII 0.92 
XI 0.89 
xX 0.95 
IX 0.91 


These high correlations indicate that the two forms test the 
same things. 

Another set of figures (shown in Table IV) was made up to 
compare the records of pupils of various ages in the different 
grades. 

Table IV shows clearly that the youngest pupils in the grade 
made the best records. With one or two exceptions (where only 
one pupil is in a group) the scores decrease as the age increases. 
Upon examination of the scores of pupils of the same age in dif- 
ferent grades it is found that the highest scores in each case are 


found in the highest grades. For instance, the sixteen-year-old 


pupils in grade x1 score 168, while those who are 16 in grade x1 
score 152, in grade x, 139, and in grade 1x, 115. These results indi- 
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TABLE IV COMPARISON OF RECORDS AND AGES IN GRADI 
FORM A, OTIS SCALI 


(;RADE 


ACE XII XI x IX 


™ re vera ge rag A war 
Averag — Average |... ro I Nut g 
Score = re ré . I 


Number 


16 3 | 168 9 
17 12 168 14 
18 8 156 l 

1 


19 2 27 


20 1 135 


cate that the pupils of high intelligence have bee 
} 


mn th { 
nan those yr if 


} 


the elementary school in less time t 
ler pupils Is evi 


capacity. The retardation of the ol 
p inied by a certain lack of intelligence 

The next problem considered was the co 
intelligence tests and the teachers’ marks. For this ] 
marks given during the fall term (two perio 
were considered. When the average of the Otis score For \ 
and Form B) and the marks were related, the cor ion coet! 
cients were found to be as follows: grade x11, 0.66; grad 
grade x, 0.55; grade rx, 0.58. 

These correlations are fairly high and show a mar! 
for the distribution of teachers’ marks to arrange 
cording to intelligence as shown by the tests 

We then prepared diagrams which showed how 
ranked in relation to the other members of his cl 
intelligence test and in his marks. Naturally some pupils w 
higher in marks than in intelligence and some lower. We f 
that we did not need to worry about the pupils 
graded higher than their intelligence. The most out 
of this kind were discussed to see if the teachers were giving 
high marks. In each case the superior rating ir 
interpreted as being due to hard, conscientious 
part of the pupil. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE TEST AND 


. U I.ANK MarkK RANK 
NuM wf w CLA 
XI I 13 
17 
24 
x 14 


7 ? 
i C 
‘ > 
ed 39 
‘ 

is ] . 
I 1s 64 


i. ‘*% ,” 
Pe | Ad Li 
22 5 42 


I» 





MARKS 


Outside work 
" 
owness 


Absence due to social 


tivities 





Uutside inte! 1ack 
] af iy 

Difhdence and ck 
knowledg f | 
study 


Lack of study 


Absence due t nome 
litions 
Uninterested, perhaps du 


to poor health 





loo interested in social a 
tivities 

Absence et ia 
tivities 

A bsenc lue to home 
LALAVLIS 

Lack of ambition and ap 


plication 

Doesn’t know how t 
study—can’t follow di 
rections 

Chronic laziness 

Slowness in written work 

Laziness—frequent ab 
sence 

Indifference 

Absence due to home con 
ditions 

Doesn’t try—seems im 
mature 

Wastes time in dreaming 


Lack of ambition 


Immaturity 
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We then selected the most glaring cases of pupils who in 

irks were below their relative ranking in the intelligence test 
['wenty-two of the thirty-one pupils selected for study remained 
hroughout the year so that comparisons with their marks during 
the last two periods of the year could be made. These twenty- 
two cases were discussed in a meeting of the teachers to find out 
why the teachers thought they were not doing work of which they 
were capable. Table V shows the relative ranking of the pupils, 
both in the intelligence test and in marks. It also gives the prin 
cipal reasons assigned by the teachers for poor work. 


] 
he 


The amount of differences in ranks in the classes and the av 


ige difference is given in Table VI. 
TABLE VI SUMMARY OF DIFFERENCES IN RANKS 


Total of Ditferences 


Grade Pupils in Position 
XII 3 30 
XI 2 26 
X 6 Us 
IX 11 286 
otal 2 440 


Average difference in position: 20 


lable VI indicates, therefore, that these 22 pupils averaged 20 
positions lower in their ranking by marks than by the intelligence 
test 

It is evident, however, that the opportunity for displacement 
in relative ranking in a small class is not equal to that in a large 
class. For example the margin separating the eighteenth from 
the nineteenth pupil in a class of 26 is larger than the margin be- 
tween the eighteenth and nineteenth pupils in a class of 74. The 
hgures should, therefore, be reduced to a common basis if statis 
tics covering them all are to be of value. It would seem to be 
easiest to reduce all classes to a basis of grade rx in which there 
were 74 pupils. To do this, we may simply multiply the rankings 
given in Table V by the quotient found by dividing 74 by the num- 
ber in each class. These quotients are 2.8 for grade xu, 2.7 for 
grade x1, and 1.6 for grade x. The rankings adjusted by this 
method give the differences in positions shown in Table VII. Ac- 
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ling to this adjustment the differences in position were such 
t if each of the three smaller classes had been enlarged to 74 
pupils, without changing its characteristics, each pupil would 


1 1 . ' . ° ae 
ve averaged Zé Tanks ioweT 1n Marks than in intelligenc e score 





rABLE VII ADTUSTED DIFFERENCES IN POSITIONS 
: Adjusted Differences 

G Pupils : ey 

in Position 
XII 3 84 
XI 2 70 
xX 6 157 
IX 11 286 
2 597 

Averag é e in position: 27.1 


After these facts were compiled a letter was sent to the parents 
of each of these 22 pupils explaining the intelligence test, the dif 
ference in standing between the pupil’s ranking in this and in his 
marks, and the reason assigned by the teachers for this poor show- 
ing rhe parents were asked to aid the school in bringing these 
pupils nearer to their proper standing as shown by their intelli 
gence records. Table VIII shows the relative standing of the 
pupils in the Otis test and in their marks for the first two periods 
ind for the last two periods of the year. It should be noted that : 
the rankings are given as adjusted to the class of 74 pupils. 

Sixteen pupils, as shown in Table VIII, gained in position 
from two to thirty points. The total gain was 176 points or 11 
per pupil. Six pupils showed a loss of 53 points or 8.8 per pupil 
For the entire twenty-two the net gain was 123 points or 5.5 per 
pupil 

This investigation shows that, of the pupils making the largest 
gains, numbers 7, 9, and 10 were pupils whose poor work seemed to 





be due to home or social activities, matters which could be cor- 
rected. Number 5 was reported as lacking knowledge of how to 
ly. Special attention was given to aid her in her study habits 
with a resulting gain of 30 points in her standing. Number 15, 
who was reported as slow in written work, had probably been 
marked unfairly because some teachers did not appreciate his real 
ability. The four pupils who made the largest losses, numbers 


stus 
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rABLE VIII RELATIVE STANDING OF PUPILS IN OTIS SCAI AND 
IN MARKS FOR FIRST AND SE(¢ ND PERIODS 
RANKS ON TEACH ‘ s’MARE 
GRAD! I OTIS ERS Marks G PER 
RANK 
First | Se tis 
XII 1 6 ) 34 83.5 g5 9 
2 14 is 3] 17 78.8 86.1 
3 i8 67 70  < 14 


XI 4 ~ 38 35 2 79 3 77.1 


7 8 48 19 5 

Q 27 SO ¢ 

9 16 35 21 14 f 8.4 

10 29 50 31 1 71.0 73 ) 

11 34 5¢ 53 68.4 I 
IX 12 1 15 0) » Ss -_ 

13 4 29 27 2 1 

14 13 53 61 . 7 ( 

15 7 26 10 1 : . 

16 5 22 18 } 3.1 } 

17 9 39 4 75.5 ( ) 

18 17 58 60 2 69 j { 

19 18 63 52 11 ( J 69 

20 34 57 47 10 70 4 

21 12 27 45 l 

22 25 42 31 11 4.2 


were rept rted 


as “lacking ambitior 


12, 14, 17, and 21, 
ind “‘indifferent.” Evidently these drawbacks were not corr 
by the methods used as the last standing was worse than the ! 
[hese special notes show how the tests can be used to foll 
individual cases. 


The average of all the pupils for the first period was 74.7 p 


cent and for the last period, 75.5 percent; a gain of only 0.8 per 


know |} 





This is, 


however, of little significance unless we know hov 
marks of all the other pupils compared 
relative standing in the class are of n 


Che figures 


Ore 


ep siil 


Slgniicans 
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TABLE IX CHANGES IN TEACHERS’ MARKS BETWEEN THE FIRS1 
AND SECOND PERIODS 


x 
; Second 
Grade First Mark Mark Gain Loss 
XII 78.5 83.0 4.5 
XI 76.8 78.8 2.0 
xX 70.7 72.4 1.7 
LX 75.6 74.6 1.0 


figures show that the sixteen pupils who gained made a consider 
able increase Of the six who lost, two brought the record down 
very much by losing 15 and 18 places respectively. It seems 
therefore, very safe to say that intelligence tests will be found use 
ful as one factor in stimulating pupils to the best work of which 
they are capable. 

The results of this experiment may be summarized as follows 

1. There was a very high correlation between Forms A and B 
of the Otis Scale. 

2. There was a fairly high correiation between the Otis test 
and the teachers’ marks. 

3. There was a very definite tendency for the youngest pupils 
to make the best records. 

4. A considerable gain was produced by using these tests with 
22 pupils to bring their work up to a standard nearer that shown 
by the results of the intelligence test. 
































RAYMOND: A CASE STUDY ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
DIAGNOSTIC LIMITATIONS OF 
A QUANTITATIVE SCORE 
BERNICE LELAND 
Marr School, Detroit Teachers College 


The case of Raymond is presented here as suggestive of a class 
‘f children whose departure from the accepted standards of be 
havior and proficiency makes them conspicuous problems in the 
schoolroom. A surprising discrepancy is observed between the 
demonstrated ability of these children to learn school subjects 
by the usual school methods and an intelligence quotient, deter 
mined on such a scale as the Binet. The educational prescription 
can be most effectively determined by the analytical consideration 
of the child in his efforts to learn, such a study supplementing the 
tests and completing the diagnosis. 

Raymond has been under careful observation and special in 
struction for twelve school months, the educational procedures 
varying as one failed and another seemed feasible. He is now 

September, 1920) eight years and nine months old and has been 
in school without long absences since he was five. His intelli 
gence quotient (Binet) in June, 1920, was 105. 

So difficult and uncertain, however, is the process of learning 
school subjects that he has made comparatively little progress. 
In June, he scored 2 on Haggerty’s Achievement Test, Sigma 1, 
and J on Test 2. Whenschool closed he had read with great effort 
some fifty pages of a first reader. Now, three months later, he 
can scarcely read acceptably the primer which preceded the other 
book and which he must have first encountered over two years 
ago. He writes very well, forming the letters with care. He 
does not copy accurately, however, omitting and substituting 
letters. He has acquired a few number facts; but he is not keen 
at problems, answering impulsively and without much delibera- 
tion. His spelling vocabulary is very limited and, like all of his 
school performances, erratic-fair today, impossible tomorrow. 
He is fond of stories, but takes little part in language activities 
As he talks, his lips tremble and his voice is forced as though his 
jaws were set. He is not timid. 

An observer characterizes him at once as “queer looking.”’ 
His ears are prominent and his thin little body supports a head 
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nd slightly brachycephalic. His blu 
é 1] works feverishly 
hen the dynamics of an idea carry him int 


sudden discharge that he is up and 


7 i 
top him. As he dashes into the hall, his 
‘Raymond, it is nearly recess time. Shall we wait 
nute He always agrees readily, and settles dow1 
without the slightest display of discomfort. Again 
hi es his pencil, making a precipitate dash for the sharpener 
In tl ist of what appears to be close applic ation to his assig1 
; t, the id f drawing pictures, which he does with fair skill 
paper furniture perhaps, gains ascendancy. Ray 
ll else and is presently seen suiting the action t 


\ situation requiring organization and the focusing of certain 


Lk 


he achievement of an unaccustomed end is 


t one for Raymond. He can neither persist along 
tain line for any considerable time nor can he muster his forces 
ently at the start. Given a paper, upon which appear tw 
three simple questions and the number of the page upon which 

swers may be found, he is occupied for some time; but he 


hes nothing, although it is determined that the task is 
beyond either his reading ability, meager as it is, or his comp 
He is always “‘just going to do it.” 
[his mental ineffectiveness has resisted all attempts at corre: 
[t results in an exceedingly limited daily output, and has 
been an emphatic obstacle to his educational progress. There is 
no malice in his conduct. He does the best he can, and he i 
pitifully conscious at times of his failures. 
rhe retentive phase of Raymond’s memory is conspicuously 
rbed. “Where is your book, Raymond? Boys in this class 
need their books every day, you know.” After a search for the 
issing reader, he laughs and explains that he had left it “out in 
hall on the top step.” A futile trip to the stairway follows 
You must find your book, Raymond, now.” Bewildered and 


excited he dashes out of the room and presently we see him pas 
he window on the run. The book was at home and when he 
finally remembered where it was he had intelligence enough to go 
ifter it without consulting anyone. This is a typical reaction. 


erial, notes or forms to be signed by his parents and 
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last we aimed his ideas in another direction and he became an 
ardent builder of garages 

On the Binet scale in June, 1920, he failed on the following 
tests: eight-year—counting backwards; nine-year—date, making 
change, repeating four digits backwards; ten-year—all except 
the absurdities. One-half of the design (a) was correct. (In 
September, 1919, the other half of the design was correct.) His 
plan for the ball and field was a spiral. 

His basal age was seven years; his mental age was eight years 
and nine months. This quantitative expression of results is not 
an adequate statement of the situation. The emotional insta 
bility which Raymond exhibits is not a determining factor in the 
test, nor is the memory disability. His attention is persistent 
enough for each test, and his trainability for facts is high enough 
so that in his nearly nine years of existence he has acquired enough 
information to carry him through. It requires a qualitativ 
analysis of behavior to set forth the facts in the case. 

We do not know the cause of the boy’s condition, but we have 
a theory. We know that he was not physically perfect at birth 
a slight operation being necessary before micturition could be a 
complished. We know that he was frail, ‘‘almost had the rickets,” 
and did have acute adenitis when one year old. 

After a Herculean effort on our part, his parents were per 
suaded in November, 1919, to have his tonsils, which had been 
badly diseased for a long time, removed. At the same time, the 
dentist extracted eight ulcerated teeth. Raymond was then 
seven years and ten months old. We were encouraged by the fact 
that he was calmer after this, and that for the first time in his life, 
he was persuaded to eat solid food. We very soon found, how- 
ever, that he resisted learning just as before, and that he was 
equally unstable at times; though it is true that such times were 
somewhat less frequent. 

Six months after this experience, Raymond weighed 48.5 
pounds, was 48.8 inches tall, and a physician diagnosed his case as 
one of vegetative hypotonia. After four months of delay, the 
parents have not yet adopted the vitamine feeding prescribed, and 
we believe that the boy’s nervous system is so devitalized by dis- 
ease and lack of proper nourishment that he presents a clinical 
picture of irremediable mental defect. If there ever was a time 
when the nervous mechanism could have been aided to make a har 
monious and consistent contribution toward standard behavior, 


we fear that time has passed. 
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Figure 1 


[This should be done without previous warning to pupils or 
teacher From these papers one will find an abundance of mate- 
vhich to construct a chart. The papers should be care- 

y divided into fourteen or fifteen groups, according to excel- 


nce ol appearanct One sample should then be selected from 
each group and cut down to a size convenient to use on a chart. 
Che samples should then be fastened temporarily with paper clips 
to separate pieces of cardboard. Each specimen, when thus 
hould be identified by a letter. In Figure 1, for ex- 

imple, the specimen is marked F. One may now rearrange the 
various specimens in what is judged to be the correct order, from 
the poorest to the best. It is desirable to have the judgment of 
several teachers in regard to arrangement, first, because many 
opinions are better than one and second, because it is wholesome 


for the teachers to have a hand in such matters. 
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FIGURE 1. SHOWING 
SCHOOL CHILDREN IN 


CLEVELAND TESTS. 
A YEAR’S 





PROGRESSIVE 
ARITHMETIC 


White Children 
Negro Children 


RETARDATION OF PADUCAH 
AS DETERMINED BY THE 


RETARDATION IS GIVEN IN UNITS OF 
LOUIS STANDARDS USED 


PROGRESS. 
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ferences in favor of the former are greater in the 


In grades v and vi combined the two races 


1al terms. In grades vir and vill combined 


rt of the whites by 0.49 of a year accordin 
tandards and 0.65 of:a year according to tl 
Figure 1 shows 1] 
It is arranged in the ascending ord 
show that the retardation gradually and regul 
years of training in the system 


It is to be understood that Tables IV and 
’ 


re constructed on the assumption that the test 


in determining the general status of the 
netic; that is, that the extent of retardation 


1 . . - ° } 
terms of yearly progress may be found simply 


leviations from the norms in each of the fiftee 


No special weighting was given any one of these 


~ 


ome of them are, of course, harder than others 


1e children in the lower grades did not n 


it has been thought fair to find grades in the o 


in each test to th 


grades at Paducah, and to make our comparisons 01 
seems fair, in other words, to call a grade in one 


equal to a lower grade in another if the two grades 


under unliorm conditions, the same amount and 


} ’ . " . . 
In the tundamentals of arithmetic, we may then con 


{ 
i 

} Ic here u ihhict ‘ ir method ' 

cnoois nere used to lilustrate our metnods are 


ards of representative American citi 
nd accuracy in the fundamentals are concerned 


is clearly shown to be general throughout all 


grades In grades Ill, 1v, and vB the extent 


cannot be exactly measured, because these grades 


ible standards in some of the tests used. The 
+1 


retardation is greatest for the highe r grades and 


as we go down the grades 


causes of the deficiency are general in the schools; 


will have operated more years in the higher tl 
grades. If the native ability of the children in 
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he schools is clearly indicated in Figure 1, which sh 
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umption we have supporting « 


difference in median scores sho 


ecinning arithmetic work in t] 
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PRACTICAL VERSUS PURE RESEARCH 


Pure research is a term used to describe the i tigation 
problems whose selection is based primarily on the individ 
interest of the investigator and whose solutions need no 


value as direct influences upon human conduct. An 


in the field of pure research has to account neither for the 

of his problem nor for his solution—except that th ti 

be arrived at in accordance with the rules of the game i 
particular field. His justification is adequately based upon t 
fact that the human mind is permitted to expend its « 


upon any undertaking which is conceived and carried 
spirit of pure research. That the results obtained 


rt 

turned to use by other agencies in influencing conduct does not 
detract from the spirit of such research. Many of the principlk 
of electricity which are now used in the operation of public util 
ties and domestic flatirons were discovered by scientists wl] lid 
not foresee their practical applications Or, if dimly seeing ( 
investigated merely for the love of discovery 

Practical research, on the other hand, is a term ’ 
scribe the investigation of problems which spring { the difficul 
ties of human conduct and whose solutions are evaluated in te 
of their efficiency in improving conduct. The beginning and th 
end of practical research reside in conduct It begins with fault 
practice and ends with the improvement of practi . 
problems as those of educational measurements rise as practical 
research problems out of the practices of the school! vher 
teachers are unable to determine in objective terms the I 
of their pupils and the effectiveness of their methods wher 
administrators are unable to judge of the relative « it of 
their teachers. The value of educational measures is judged 
absolutely by their effect upon school practices as shown in 


accurate measures, improved methods, and exact evaluati 


93 
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Bureaus of educational research are agencies of practical 

ther than of pure research. The members of their staffs are 

t justified in selecting any problem through mere individual 

reference. The problems must be found in the operations of the 

hool, and the solutions are neither complete nor valid until they 
have affected school practice to its advantage. 

In both of these respects, the bureaus are frequently at fault 
[heir problems are sometimes chosen without regard to institu 
tional importance and the solutions are not carried to such lengths 
that they can be used in practice. At other times, and much 
more frequently, their problems are well chosen but the solutions 
are not perfected with the degree of adaptation necessary for use 

For instance, during the last five years, educational tests have 
been widely given by bureaus. It has been discovered and shown 
in numberless tables that some children attain greater efficiency 
than others and that some classes are superior to others. The 
amount of labor involved in giving and tabulating the tests has 
been enormous and frequently the distress of the teachers has 
been acute. In many cases the morale of the instructional staff 
has been injured and the reputation of the bureaus as service 
agencies has been ruined. The teachers feel the true facts of 
the case. Such bureaus have not been constructive because they 
have not improved practice; they have taken only the first step 
and found the problem. When they have put their hands to 
the plow, they have stopped in the furrow before the task was 
complete. Practice is no better than before except in so far as 
the urge of fear has driven the teachers to improve methods whose 
inferiority is evidenced by the poor showing of their students 
rhe bureau’s solution is not complete until it has both pointed 
out the weakness of the methods and collected new methods or 
disseminated old ones and has seen that the technic of using them 
is known. When practice has been adequately improved, then 
and not until then is the research bureau’s work complete. 

Or, to take a very simple case, a child is sent to the bureau 
for mental examination because his work is not satisfactory. 
rhe tests being given, an unfavorable report may be made to the 
principal. But the bureau’s task is not complete if the child is 
returned to the same environment and nothing is done. Practice 
has not been improved. There yet remains the question of what 
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to do with the case. This may lead to a long campaign for special 
rooms for defectives, or to the qui k decision to place this defes 
tive in a school for his kind or to put him in a class more near] 
fitted to his capacities. But in any case the urge to see the tas} 
irried to the end must not be weak: it is strong enough in good 
bureaus to keep pressure applied persistently and diplomatically 
until something is done 
This means that the members of the staff cannot be mer 
specialists who are satisfied with reaching an abstract solution 
They must have intimate knowledge of the workings of the school 
system so that their recommendations can be applied without 
material modifications. For in the event of failure to do som 


thing, the administration cannot be blamed 


except on the prove! 
grounds of laziness. The bureau will be wise if it assumes that 
the fault is its own because its solutions are not practical and as 
such do not fit into the educational situation 


So important is the difference between the standpoint of pur 
and practical research and so easy is the acceptance of incomplete 


practical solutions that a statement of certain rules of proce 
in practical research is undoubtedly worth while. Of these five 
may be mentioned 


; 


First, study the Ope rations of the school to discover the point 
which they are failing to function efficiently. This study may be in 
the form of the occasional formal survey which reveals di i 
as they appear to imported experts. Or it may be the sort of 
study which is carried on incidentally by the superintendent and 
supervisors who can from long experience place their fingers upon 
the weak points of the system. Or it may be the result of investi 
gations carried on by the bureau itself. But in any case the bureau 
should have at its command a picture of the system at work and a 
list of the points at which it fails to function with efficiency 
Second, select and define a problem for investigation. In 
selection of the problem three factors enter. First, other 
tions being neutral, the most important problems of the system 
should be selected. Second, the resources of the bureau are, also, 


} Wnder 


a determining factor; for large investigations cannot be undet 
h 


taken with an inadequate personnel. Third, the time element 
must likewise have weight, because confidence in the work of 
bureau is dependent upon fairly frequent solutions of some prob 
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r it cle re pending | Ul 
' 
{ l IVvidt | { es Of the sl 
I 
t desert { S¢ msideratio! 
' 
l ng eral problems, each eq 
vort points of view. The definiti 
tt I sUTS€ 5 pa nt tne pre ( 


th vw I am rather intimate 
In 1915, S$ itendent Cammac}l Kans Ci 

J and gramma s a problen 

for study. He di because he recognized from his long experi 
ie muation was serious in a larg and cosn 


ic] ; Kansas City Moreover, the time 


( tiv | the investigation was not large 
nducted by one investigator with a f 
nl the problem resulted in the decisi 

' taught if it were based { 
| l ith the im ot teaching nl Lnose 
\ broken and the definitions nec: 
he third rule follows naturally: using the defined problem 
t/ enira ement, p ed to its solution [his is essentially 
Che problem is temporarily taken out of its 
setting in the pra tical yperations of the s hoolroom, the literature 
Is can\ ed, subordinate studies are made, experts are con 


sulted, and olution is reached which it is hoped will, when 
ipplied to the schools, improve instructional practice. While 
this procedure is being carried on, constant regard for practic 
is necessary in order to check up the trend of the solution and 
the form it will finally take If the solution will not work in 
yractice it must be discarded for another that will. As a result of 
his constant consideration, the solution finally accepted may be 
juite different in form and principle from that which was origi 
nally contemplated. Preliminary studies must often be tried out 
in asmall way to discover defects before proceeding to a compre 

hensive ittack But finally the solution which satisfies the 
lemand of the detined problem will be obtained 


Reverting to our illustration, we observe that many of thes« 


processes were followed The oral and written errors of the 
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children were collected by the teachers. The oral errors were 
ssified. Samplings of written material were read and the 
istakes tabulated. Errors in technic were corrected. Defini 
ns necessary to understand the rules were determined. The 
iterial was systematically arranged and comparison of this 


material with that in the adopted textbook of the city was made 


Finally, the findings were printed in a bulletin and given to the 


Lit Ss 

\t this point it seemed at the time that our job was co 
pleted. We had published. But school practice had not been 
improved, and additional steps were therefore necessary 

rhis leads to the fourth rule. Jnstall the solution in the pra 

lite Chool This is absolutely essential if practice is to be 
bettered by the work already done Publications, charts, statis 
ics, and exhibits do not, of themselves, mark the end of an investi 
gation hey would be an adequate justification of pure research 
but in practical research the final test is found only in the improve 


"7 
ment of prac tice 
Installation is the Waterloo of many investigators. While 
they are solving the problem in the laboratory, they are dependen 
ynly upon their own efforts; but when they begin to install, they 
must reckon with the peculiarities Ol people. Chese peopl 


lack the training necessary to use a solution too highly technical 


Deep seated prejudices may be encountered Che program ol 
studies, the textbooks in use, the available supplies, and the 


crowded character of the curriculum may all have to be taken into 


account. The hasty investigator may grow irritated at these con 
ditions and blame the system, the board, the superintendent, and 
the teachers The wise investigator, however, considers all 
these factors and presents a solution which will work rather than 
one which suits him. Or, if he has failed to foresee all the difficul 
ties, he is cheerfully willing to make the adaptations necessary 
to produce a practical solution. 

rhis does not mean that at times the bureau should not stand 
r its own solutions against the opinions of the rest of the system 


Such situations constantly arise. But it does emphatically mean 


that the bureau must sell its idea to the instructional and adminis 
trative staffs if it hopes to put them into operation. Modification 


of non-essentials must usually be made if the essentials are pre 
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for the supervision or the lultons he pure lu 1s < ne rned wit! 
the permanent Improvement of practice, and this « | 
nly by supervision. Mere inspection is frequently sufficier 
In many cases the teachers must De lnstructe in the best 1 f 
if operating the solution 
ere = ee? =— er — 
lls means that while the Dureau does not take ne 
i a supervision, 1t must see that supervision is maintair 
, ] watch mn th neratior f +} ‘ nti { 
eep CIOSE WatCn On Cc Ope t10n Ol 5 ] I ] 
My ] ] } +; ‘ ‘ > ‘ 
become an integral part of school practi Its 
uch that of inspection as that of constructive assistan In 
ing out difhculties of adaptation to obstructive conditi 
conditions not foreseen until the operations were under w 


Reverting to the grammar study, this fifth step was not tak: 
in any formal way. The process of supervision is long continu 
Che cost and inconvenience of traveling a long distance made it 
difficult to follow the process of supervision. But while nothing 
formal was done, the subject received the same supervision from 
the supervisors as did the other subjects of the curriculum 

It is a detail of administration as to whether the fourth an 
hfth steps should be carried on by the bureau or by some « 
agency in the system. In some cases the superintendent or the 
Su] ervisor would be better able to install; in others, th ir 


would be the logical agency. But in either case, the job is not 


completed until practice is permanently improved. Therefor 


bureaus of educational research owe it to their own reputations 
for efhciency and service to see that the task is not forsaken until 
their results have become a part of t 
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EXCUSE ME! 


In Dr. Chapman’s article on “Group Intelligence Tests Without P 
Blanks” in our December, 1920, number, the footnote was ambiguous It 


have read, Copies of this test may be secured in any number at twenty-five 
cents PER COPY, on application to the aut! it the Department of Edu 
Yale University.” The words “per copy” were omitted in error. S 

led pr ple | } . ‘ elie t thes 
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tion, October, 1919. 1 ter was not asked t rtake the review unt 
the fall of 192t l r dut e prevented the writi ntil January, 1921. B 
S ul le t r rt that even at t te review thoroughly rth while 


writ nt r these test quest . } ire give! ! rder f imy 
tance ‘ 
. ' ' , 
1. What tial f the investigation that ar f porta 
7 ¢} 
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nm ‘ } 
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6. What tigate f import n the field cov i by t nvest 
gat es it leave t é 

1. M reade the Journal have alrea seen the report and so have fort 
ited answers for themselves to the first tw uestions. Furthermore, they have ir 


periodicals as well n the lay press. A considerable number have doubtless assist: 
n making these summaries or have used the book in conducting local salary studies 
But for those who are not thus familiar with it, for students of education who 
preparing for administrative positions, and for clearness in this discussion, a birds¢ 
view Ie 

[he report was planned by the Commission on the Emergency in Education 
which Dr. G. D. Strayer was chairman. The data was secured by questionnaires in 


the early part of 1919 an 1 the report itself was prepared mainly by Dr. E. S. Evenden 
Data were collected from some 382 cities of all sizes, representing all kinds of econom 


and social conditions in all parts of the country, and from 10 county school system 
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ve as a irately as pe ble a de e sala 
uughout the country and to show cit) - 
ble salary hedule All of these alms are 
serve admirably i model for committee 
ntry hether in a ate or i maller 
e studied, it shows how the data should be 
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Readers of the author’s former books Phe Mir Its Educat 
I R tat ind SO l Pru pi fi | l expect tf r 
gorous, concrete treatment, sound in principle I her rded. Now 
there is evidence that he is at work in a field comparatively new to On 
mal slips, such as attributing the Epistle of the Hebrews to Paul, show that the 
thor is not as well trained in Biblical literature and theology n gy and 
lagogy. His criticisms of existing curricula, while for the most part sound, do not 
bear the marks of actual classroom experience with this material. Professor Betts 


not writing for theologians, however, or for lesson-writers, but for the great | 


those who teach religion. On the whole his book is the best that we have in its field 


nd a very welcome addition to the church’s resources as it faces the problem of 
to make religion an effective part of the education of children 


L. A. Wel 








News Items and Communications 


This department will contain news items regarding research workers 
and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house for more formal 
communications on similar topics, preferably of not more than five hundred 
words. These communications will be printed over the signatures of the 
authors. Address all correspondence concerning this department to Walter 
S. Monroe, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 




















The conference on educational measurements held annually by Indiana Univer 

sity will take place this year on Friday and Saturday, April 22 and 23. Mr. S.A 
Courtis of Detroit will give three addresses before the conference 

Friday morning, afternoon, and evening. Dr. Charles H. Judd of the 

indiana University of Chicago will address the conference on Saturday morning 
Conference and afternoon. Reports of the discussions will be contributed by mem 
bers of the Indiana University faculty of the School of Education. This 

is the 


e oldest and also one of the best known conferences on this topic. The speakers 


ecured for this year insure the usual degree of excellence of the program 


Within the last few years a number of university normal schools have established 
lepartments, which are given some such titles as “Bureau of Educational Research’ 
or “Bureau of Educational Measurements.” In some instances the function of suct 


an organization is considered to be primarily that of research. This 


Extension _ research is to be carried on in cooperation with the school men of the 
Service of | state and frequently is based upon problems which are suggested by 
Research them. In other instances the major function of the organization of the 
Bureaus department has been considered to be that of instructing superintendents, 


principals, and teachers in the use of educational tests and other scienti 


fic methods. This has been done by regular extension classes and by conferences 


Recently this department received an account of some of the work which is being 


carried on this year by the Bureau of Educational Measurements and Standards of the 
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| expe itions instructor 
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I , t lat e desirable achievements 
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GRADE oF | 
1. This is a failing grade and since it may r t fre [ er of é 
not defined 
DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES 
This is a very important factor of this syste f gradir Witl . 
the school it is expected that a proper respect be paid to the nor 
‘ However, the grades are not to be made primarily for the pur 
the curve. The curve is to be used as a check to see what the “norm”’ s ( 
| conditi and with large enough gro It is expected that a te 
stify his variation in grade distribution fr the al curve of fr 
NorRMAL CuRVE OF FREQUENCY 
The curve is built upon the following percentages: A | j 
4 F—7 
FUNCTION OF THIS SYSTEM 
With this le a teacher should grade ire ly and be abie t ele 
¢ It should be pointed out to the student with a | rade that he 
tandard in some one of these valuable qualities. Teachers have 
é f definite points of defense when questioned about a grade but thes« 
ties need emphasis and should be used in conferences with students. It 
t dents understand this system as thoroughly as do the teacher I 
ents a secure sense of direction in attempting improvement 
In this grading system ir int 1 that grades 
rative basis only; eve is to be pared wit t t 
er student with w ym he works, and grades are to be rranved a 
gin the class. This will apply to every point under the “‘definit 
eduled above. In no case is any grade to be translated to or t 
ents, but students are to learn that if they make A or B gra the 
to belong to approximately the upper one-third of the cla 
they belong to approximately the middle one-third of the 
k below C they are among approximately the lower one-third of the cla 
WEIGHTED CREDITS 
gested by the committee but not recommended unless it received the 
the state department 
1. Grade of A for unit subject, 1.2 units. 
2. Grade of B for unit subject, 1.1 units 
3. Grade of C for unit subject, 1 unit. 
4. Grade of D for unit subject, 0.9 unit 
5 f 


Grade o! 


F for unit subject, no credit. 


Training Teachers to Use the New York City Penmanship Scale 


{) 


. 
if 


readers will remember the article by Mr. Nifenecker on 


the New York City Penmanship Scale,” which appeare r De r, 1920 
number. The Bureau of Reference, Researgh and Statistics, of » h Mr. Nifenecker 
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g up sets of practice material for teachers t 


I LK IT 
nt of ndwriting by the use of the New York City |] 
sts of two series of facsimile samples, each series 
I idition to this there is a third series of twenty samp! 
The tw ) practice series are used in the following manner 
A practx series (Serie A) to his teachers. The teacher 
ries against the scale, taking account of form, movement, 


t hers | ne this their results are checked by the pr 
it samples which have been furnished to him. A confer 


re! during which the greatest variations from the standar 


t ! ng the practice series, will rate the s 

| r r carried on until the teacher’s variation fr t 
lue t mples has been materially reduced. As a final check 
tea r gment the test series of samples is used 
in alternative practice series (Series B) is al 
familiarity with the A series has made its further 
s | f the New York City Penmanship Scale on the part of the Bure 
e, | r nd Statistics constitutes a fine example of carrying thr 
eT t not only of installation but also of supervision 
Correlation of Certain Intelligence Tests for the Lower Grades 
} } — +} 


iscussion 


lumi f a recent issue of the Journal appeared La 


General Intelligence Scale based upon data furnished by Superintendent | 


W. Keeler M ran City, Indiana. From the same source the Bureau of Edu 
1 Research | Iso received scores of a number of lower grade pupils on sever 


\ t 20 pupils in the first grade, an equal number in the third grade, and 3 





+} 


grade were given the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests, 

Group Tests of Intelligence, and the Kingsbury Primary Group Intelligen 
For purposes of correlation the mental ages in months on the first mention: 
rage point re yn the se ond, the point scores on the last, and the averag 


, thr 


these two latter scores were used. Throwing the scores for the pupils of the 


the following coefficients were obtained 
nford with Dearborn 0 87 
Stanford with Kingsbury 0.73 
Stanford with Average 0.87 
Dearborn with Kingsbury 0.75 
Dearborn with Average 0.92 


Kingsbury with Average 0.89 


\ s that the Stanford Revision is a standard for group intelligence tests, th: 


t both the other tests are rather accurate, the Dearborn being so t 


gh degr ind good as the average of the two. 


[he correlation coefficients for the three grades separately were also computed 
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I] bil 
6 0.78 / 
) 0 Ss 
] 0 ] { 
5 U : 
rn Test +} 


puy ls, but that later it possesses no idy intage over the Ku gsbury 
However, the matter may be looked at from another viewpoint 
table gives the means, mediar standard deviations ent 
Pearson’s formula 
Gi 
(;RADES 
4 
J Ll Ii 
7; 
Dearborn 2 44 ) } 
Kingsbury 21 30 
Vf foer 
Dearborn 27 44 ) j 
Kingsbury 22 $2 YY 
wd D 
Dearborn 9.7 12 0 
Kingsbury 6.2 16.3 oe 
( fn ; bar 
Dearborn 6 29 17 
Kingsbury 28 51 3 
Since the two tests are both scored on a scale of 100 point tl 
obtained in the two are located not far from the same portion of the 
deviations and coefficients of variation seem to indicate that in gr 
Dearborn Tests are suitable for testing a group of greater ran 
Kingsbury Scale, but that the latter is scored in smaller units and he 
more finely. In grade 1 the reverse seems true he increases from ¢ 
which, as judged by the Dearborn, are almost equal, while by the Kingsbur 
grade 1 to 01 is less than one-half of that from m to m, also point 
Phere is another possible interpretation of the data given al O 
things being equal, the greater the accurac y of a test th r I 
our data are not sufficient to Say that all other things are al 
cover a range of 100 points and the averages of the distribut f 
each other, these facts furnish some evidence that the Dearbor t 
in the two upper grades, and the Kingsbury in grade 1 
On the whole, the evidence obtained from the coefi ts, | f 
of variation, and from the increases in score from grade grade seems t 
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t Dearbort mewhat superior to the Kingsbury for the three gr 
t Whethe t this superiority is great enough to justify the at 
ture t required in its administration is a question the writ 
C. W.O 
A Method of Tabulating Scores in Group Testing 
ll 1920 the seventh and eighth grades of two Bost 
t Dear rn ip Tests of Intelligence After the tests had beer 
t that it was unwise to report the results to teachers and ad: 
t the of intelligence quotients. It was believed that the cl 
ting h returns by teachers and parents was great enough t 
ethod of making a report to the school 
After trying vari ways of treating the distributions, it s decided t 
t ribed in tl ymmunication met all the necessary requirements and 1 
t ute each pupil within certain ranges, which were near enough t« 
I r all practical purpose 
. \fter the paper r rrected a dis ution was made of all scores of each gra 
l f ag rhe median, and the first, and third quartiles of the distr 
t f uch grade were then determined. Following this, a distribution of scor 
fager rdl yf the grade was made. That is, all pupils were divided 
r ‘ x1 t ( 10 years to 10 years, 5 months; 10 years, 6 months to 1 
11 nths; 11 years to 11 years, 5 months, etc. Then a distribution of the sc 
h of these age groups was made and the median, and first, and third quart 
ef 1. Then a third distribution was made in which the pupils were gro 
yages. The median age, and the first, and third quartiles were found 
It now possible to place each pupil in his proper quarter according to each 
r tributions and thus to obtain his grade-score, his age-score, and his chron 
il age (in terms of urters lable I and Table IT show the way each class w 
1 to the school. The first quarter shows a high score or high age and tl 
ter shows low score or low age. Under pupils’ names letters have beer 
nstead of names to indicate pupils. This report shows that most of the pu; 
the tor se | quarter of the distribution in both grade score and age score 
e (Z) falling in the fourth quarter. Sixteen are young for their grade 
the fact that they are in the fourth quarter and only four are old for thé 
grad shown by the fact that they are in the first quarter. In other words, this is 
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AA 
BB 
CC 
DD 
EE 
FF 


AGE, 


AGI 
13-1 
12-5 
12-3 
12-10 
13-1 
13-5 
13-3 
13-3 
12-4 
13-3 
12 
12 
12-4 
12 
12-6 
12-10 
12-3 
11-10 
12 
13-3 
11-11 
12-7 
13-10 
11-11 
12-6 
15-6 
14-2 
12 
12-3 
12-11 
13-5 
13-8 
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14 
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IRE, AND QUARTILI 
PUPILS, ROOM 347 
(JU AR S 
PIL’ 
SCORE Grad Ag 
Score < 
69 l ] 
i1 l l 
48 } 
9 l I 
}) 4 
15 4 
65 l l 
29 4 i 
77 l l 
64 l l 
1¢ 3 
2 4 } 
35 4 } 
; 4 ; 
31 $ : 
18 3 ) 
50 2 j 
3 4 4 
16 } 
$1 4 } 
20 4 4 
$7 3 2 
56 2 ? 
63 l l 
31 4 
41 4 3 
41 + 5 
41 4 t 
52 2 2 
39 4 ; 
53 2 2 
15 3 
49 3 2 
41 + 5 
41 4 j 
49 3 l 
42 | 
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In Table IT one-half of the pupils fall in the third or fourt 


t n both grade-score and age-score, while thirteen attain a score whic 
n the t or st d quarter. One pupil is young for his grade as show 
that he in the fou quarter and 28 pupils are old for their grade as 
fact that they are in the first quarter of the distribution. In other 
ils are mentally inferior to the children in room 346. If, however, the t 


the truth, room 347 is poorly graded as shown by the 


f Educational Investigation and Measurement, 


Boston, Mas 


JOU 


Norms for the Otis Group Intelligence Scale 


for the Otis Group Intelligence Scale presented 
RESEARCH cause me s 
by Dr. Otis, but 


e JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAI 


mentions, they differ from the norms published 





tance to locally is that they differ still more from the norm 
local data The follo ving table shows the differences 
Age Otis Colvin Cincinnat 
Norms Norms Norm 
. 40) 58 3014 
81s 46 70% 3619 
y 52 6714 42(22 
9 SR 78 6 48(66 
10 64 RO} 54(67 
10% 70 OO 60191 
11 76 94 66(105 
| 11% 82 109 72(111 
12 8S 118 78(101 
124% 94 11914 84(91 
13 100 130 90(101 
13% 106 133 96(112 
14 112 135% 102(85 
1444 117 1344 108(49 
15 121 136 114(40 


he figures in parenthesis indicate the number of p ipils at each ag 
test. Two schools were selectéd_ for the testing, upon which 
I 


} 


onference with the supervisors. One school 


und the records from both 
bet 


The work was carefully done and th« 


other a little above 4 combination of the 


thought to be representative of Cincinnati. Our norms were derived 


norms of Dr. Otis were published. 





agreed very satisfactorily with Stanford 


results and with grade placement 


1 quarter of tl 


range o! scores fron 


these norm 


was considered a little bel 
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O ( r vould give us absurd results. W 
( school ldren are so m lower than 
| t which o rs to us is in the method of g 
t f place therefore to mention t how we 
i } ea t t The te tp r 
In ¢ ' , »} heen ‘oid foll ng faithfully ¢t 
I ving e have been very mgid in following fal illy t 


way of additional explanation in the slighte 
\\ } ’ ‘ } 


yout the scoring, although there is less tender 


giving Much of our work has been checke 





rrors I ept in 
My erience in training teachers to give standard educational test 
. 10st irresistible tendency to help a little more than the directions permit 
At er may read over the directions and believe that a slight change in wor 
ke t t rer, or think that a certain amount of coaching in tak 
I test legitimate lso, during the test, sh« has the feeling that 
not been sufficiently clear and she adds a word. All of this is po 
likely to | [ 1 more < es than we like to think The result, of neces 
. tor the | scores and, if these results are used to make up norms, to ral 
_If I am right in this explanation, it is evident that a single set of norms cant 
ersal jlicat Each locality will have to establish its own norms under 
t nder t proposes to administer the tests. Granting that our t 
edure better standardized, that alone would not help materially unless th 
ter the test ild be made to adhere more carefully to the same proced 
With the rapid increase in testing, are not some very bad and misleading r 
t ¢ expected unl there is much more care taken to understand the condit 
r h the testing is dons ° 


WARREN W. ( 


{ssistant Director, Vocation Bureau, Board of Education 


The Van Wagenen Reading Scales in History, General Science, and 
English Literature 
Although there are now available several reading scales and several standardize 
liagnostic tests for measuring reading ability, little attention so far seems to hav 
en given to the measurement of the ability to read and comprehend the content of 
particular one of the school subjects. The present series of reading scales is an 
ttempt to meet just this need. With them the teacher of a special subject, such 
t general science, or English literature, will be able to determine how well the 
il students of the group can grasp the content of the material assigned for 
ng and study. Not a few of the failures to do successful work are found to be due 
lity to read and comprehend the ideas in the lessons assigned. With the use 


reading scales it may also be possible to determine more adequately than 


be done at the present time the abilities of students to take up certain subjects 
rather than others 
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The exercises in the several rea ig | er cak n ter It 
practically the same method as used by t thor in making \ 
test rhe percents of students of each group taking the orig test 
50 in grades eight to twelve—who did each exercise t f \ 
of the table devised by W. F. Sheppard, tl pe! ts were t 
1es. The quartile values for the different grades were then referred t« 
f the first-year class, wl ch as stated above, was pl 1 at 8O 
rbitrary zero point. The only difference in method lay in the dete t 
tances between the group medians. In this study the differences 
averages of distances for each exercise instead of on the overlapping 
ipon one another’s medians, as the former method seemed to giv 
measure of the grade differences for the reading exercises 
In connection with the derivation of these scales two other fact 
he scales are purely reading scales. No writing other than the making 





h exercise, of which there are fifteen in each ule t F 
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ragrapl i list of from four to six statements below it 
for t grade and high-school student are of appr: 
y ‘ et either contain an idea that Is express 
r that be derived trom a! ling of t par 
t ght be but is not in the paragraph or derivable fr 
ré k those statements which ntain an idea that 
r T r that nb lerred trom it All the teacher ne t 
test mply to note from a key the number of errors n 
te t 1umber err n a special form pro l for it at t 
‘ ‘ = e exer 4 r \ he score | the ‘ ¢ ‘ 
( te f a scale value may be calculated As point ( 
ee K t reliable ile score for an individual that 
nt of error and the amount of correctness are the san A] 
point is somewhat involved, the score may be arrived at in 
th tl f tables recently worked out for this purpos« ] 
i e Deen idapt 1 for use with these scales so that, hay 
rs t ilated in the form provided on the front page ol the 
m be readily determined merely by consulting two short | 
iple addition and one simple subtraction 
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ing the scores thus expressed in terms of a scale unit, several advant 


evement in terms of definite amounts may be 1 


yne with accuracy with the use of ordinary stand 


The scores made by students on one scale are of tl 


hose made on another similar scale, even though the st 


rn 
~ercises in the fr les diffe TI a o feature 
exercises in the two scales dilter uS 1S a feature tl 


: only when the difficulties of the tasks in the duplicat 


it is not only difficult to attain but also one seldom achie 
nts it is apparent that this series of scales possesses feat 


very educational test or scale of this type; namely, ther 


yf the subjects so that accurate comparisons of achieven 


onal d if lic ite scales can be developed with very muc! 


cales in each subject required 


M. J. VAN WAGEN! 
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REPORT ON THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAI 
ASSOCIATION OF DIRECTORS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Six years ago at Cincinnati during the meeting of the Department of Superinten 
dence a little group of men, engaged in the relatively new field of educational research 
n public schools, met for a round table discussion of the problems which were facing 
them. Believing ‘that an organization of the men of common interests in this field 
ould be both helpful to the men themselves and stimulating to the country at larg 
ey formed a preliminary organization and named committees to draw up a constit 
tion and la 1unch the movement. 

At Detroit the following year this initial group with a few others came together 
for a dinner and an evening of discussion. The next year (1917) at Kansas City a half 
day session public program was offered and evoked enough interest to warrant the 
preparation of a yearbook, which was published by the National Society for the Study 
of Education as its Seventeenth Yearbook, Part 2. The reception of this yearbook on 
the part of the public justified the effort of the association in that direction, and the 
growing mii attending the public programs have continued to testify to the 
quality of the material presented upon them 

At the Atlantic City meeting three years ago another public program was offered 
Apparently no new developments came about at this meeting except that a new secre 
tary was elected—George Melcher having served from the beginning and having asked 
to be relieved—and the first provision for regular annual dues was made. The fact is 
that at this meeting the members were so much occupied in congratulating themselves 
on the yearbook (which had just appeared) that new ideas were not forthcoming 

I'wo years ago the members of the association, feeling that they were unable a 
the public meetings to get all of the intimate critical give-and-take upon their problems 
which they had originally expected, provided for a one-day4neeting open to members 
only. The first meeting of this sort was held at Cleveland last year. 

The second annual closed meeting was held Saturday, February 26, 1921 in Had 
don Hall Hotel. About thirty were present, and the meeting was thoroughly informal. 

Dr. McCall reported on the development of scale construction with special 
reference to the new Thorndike-McCall Reading Scales. He called attention to the 
fact that the maker of an educational measurement scale might employ one of the 
following five methods: (1) percentile; (2) variability of adult judgment; (3) varia- 
bility of adult performance; (4) age scale method; (5) variability of pupil performance 
He presented the objections to each of these methods as they occurred to him in the 
making of his reading scales for elementary-school pupils. 

The objections are herewith listed practically without discussion, being numbered 
in the same order as that in which the methods are named: 

(1) Objections—(a) varying zero point and (b) unequal units. 
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the value of these tests and the uses that may be made of them were well received 


Mr. Bright showed some of the uses he has been making of intelligence examinations 
vith high-school freshmen. His results were related to the success of pupils in several 
hool subjects. Mr. Thorndike distributed copies of his Intelligence Examination 
und gave a highly suggestive talk on the testing of high-school graduates, using this 
examination as his text. This ended the morning program. President Haggerty had 
planned to close the session at 11:45 and the smooth-running machine which he had 
et up came to a halt exactly as scheduled. 
By telescoping business with eating we were able to accomplish a great deal of 
bot! The afternoon program was to begin at two o'clock in another building. The 


luncheon, however, lasted until nearly two-thirty rhe president, not being endowe 
vith the property of ubiquity, dispatched Mr. Fordyce to open the meeting and intro 
ice Mr. Gray—W. S. of Chicago—to the expectant audience. Any expectations 
which the audience may have entertained were amply justified. For concrete, helpfu 
lata such as could be used in the classroom, Mr. Gray’s paper on “Diagnostic and 
Remedial Steps in Reading” was only rivaled by Mr. Horn’s on “A Constructive Pro 


, 


gram in the Development of Ability to Read Complicated Materials.” Indeed, so ri« 
were these papers in what Horn calls “factual’’ material that nothing short of the car 
ful reading of their printed reports will be fully satisfactory. It is a tribute to thes 


’ ' 


papers that the audience was frantically taking notes while the speakers were delivering 


Mr. Rugg gave a paper on “The Curriculum in Economic and Social Studies 
In this paper he maintained that teachers get little further than the textbook in securing 
materials for instruction, that textbooks were largely written by college men, and that 


the re yurces from which the curriculum should be derived are the needs and uses 
of societ) Mr. Alexander gave a highly interesting sketch of some of the factors in 
fluencing the successful presentation to the public of educational measurements. The 

fact basis” of this discussion was in part the material which the State Department of 
Education of Wisconsin has gathered concerning publicity campaigns. He gave many 


mportant suggestions and cautions for public ity work. 
Secretary Ashbaugh at this point tore himself away from the scribbling on which 
he had been mysteriously engaged and presented a paper on “The Measurement of 


Language He reviewed the development of the measurement of composition an 


inguage from the very general scales of the Hillegas family through the more 
unalytic instruments of Ballou, Trabue, and Green to those of Starch, Charters, and 
Kirby. He asserted that this analysis should go further and that instruments which 
ret at specific details are the only ones which can be relied upon to reveal rather than 
conceal the defects of pupils in language 

The valedictory was pronounced by Mr. Courtis who presented “Research as a 


Distinct Function of Supervision.” He showed clearly the truly remarkable type 
of organization which has been developed at Detroit. It is quite impossible within 
the limits of this sketch to say anything adequate concerning it. We can only hope 
that Mr. Courtis will give himself full scope in telling us about it when he submits his 
program article for publication. 

We cannot conclude our account of the meetings of the association without 


an expression of appreciation to President Haggerty. The members of the Research 
Association and the public feel that an exceptionally scholarly and helpful program 
was presented as the result of his efforts. 
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EDUCATIONAL AIMS, IDEALS, AND ACTIVITIES 


W. W. CHARTERS 
Carnegie Institute of Technolog, 

Aims precede the curriculum. Alike in the organized writings 
of educators and in the changing conceptions of unorganized edu- 
cational opinion, fundamental changes in the curriculum occur 
only after fundamental modifications of the aims of education 
have been discovered. Among the writers, Plato described the 
qualities of the perfect warrior guardian of the state before deter- 
mining upon his education; Comenius presents the aims of virtue, 
piety, and learning before prescribing the curriculums of his sys 
tems of education; and Rousseau justifies his course of study by 
appeal to certain pre-formed assumptions concerning “‘the nature”’ 
of the child. Likewise, in the fluid movement of thought of the 
present generation when the curriculum of our times is in the 
making, we find that only after such aims as social efficiency have 
been subjected to prolonged discussion, do changes in the curricu- 
lum begin to occur. 

This precedence of aims over subject matter is a necessity for 
purposes of selection and use. Because the information which 
youth inherits is beyond his powers of complete assimilation, selec- 
tion must be made and a line must be drawn between the more 
useful and the less useful. And since selection is based upon value, 
educational aims must first be formulated. Moreover, since the 
functions of subject matter must be taught (for to present facts 
without an acquaintance with the uses to which they are to be 
put is futile) in the last analysis the use of any individual fact must 
be derived from the central aims of the whole system of education. 
So, for both selection and use the aims of education must precede 
the construction of the curriculum. 
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the value of these tests and the uses that may be made of them were well received 
Mr. Bright showed some of the uses he has been making of intelligence examinations 
th high-school freshmen. His results were related to the success of pupils in several 
hool sul t Mr. Thorndike distributed copies of his Intelligence Examination 
gave a highly suggestive talk on the testing of high-school graduates, using this 

1) as his text. This ended the morning program. President Haggerty had 

planned to close the session at 11:45 and the smooth-running machine which he had 


1 halt exactly as scheduled 


By telescoping business with eating we were able to accomplish a great deal of 


The afternoon program was to be gin at two o« lox k in another b uilding The 
eon, however, lasted until nearly two-thirty rhe president, not being endowed 
with the property of ubiquity, dispatched Mr. Fordyce to open the meeting and intro 


ce Mr. Gray—W. S. of Chicago—to the expectant audience. Any expectations 
which the audience may have entertained were amply justified. For concrete, helpful 
lata such as could be used in the classroom, Mr. Gray’s paper on “Diagnostic and 
Remedial Steps in Reading” was only rivaled by Mr. Horn’s on “A Constructive Pro 


rram in the Development of Ability to Read Complicated Materials.” Indeed, so ri 


these papers in what Horn calls “factual” material that nothing short of the car 


ful reading of their printed reports will be fully satisfactory. It is a tribute to thes 
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ers that the audience was frantically taking notes while the speakers were d« 


? TY? 
Mr. Rugg gave a paper on “The Curriculum in Economic and Social Studies 
Int paper he maintained that teachers get little further than the textbook in securing 
materials for instruction, that textbooks were largely written by college men, and that 
the real sources from which the curriculum should be derived are the needs and uses 
f societ Mr. Alexander gave a highly interesting sketch of some of the factors in 
fluencing the cessful presentation to the public of educational measurements. T] 
fact basis” of this discussion was in part the material which the State Department of 


Education of Wisconsin has gathered concerning publicity campaigns. He gave many 
rtant rgestions and cautions for publicity work. 
Secretary Ashbaugh at this point tore himself away from the scribbling on which 


he had been mysteriously engaged and presented a paper on “The Measurement of 
Language He reviewed the development of the measurement of composition and 


language from the very general scales of the Hillegas family through the more 
unalytic instruments of Ballou, Trabue, and Green to those of Starch, Charters, and 
Kirby. He asserted that this analysis should go further and that instruments which 
et at specific details are the only ones which can be relied upon to reveal rather than 
onceal the defects of pupils in language 

The valedictory was pronounced by Mr. Courtis who presented “Research as a 
Distinct Function of Supervision.” He showed clearly the truly remarkable type 
of organization which has been developed at Detroit. It is quite impossible within 
the limits of this sketch to say anything adequate concerning it. We can only hope 
that Mr. Courtis will give himself full scope in telling us about it when he submits his 
program article for publication. 

We cannot conclude our account of the meetings of the association without 
an expression of appreciation to President Haggerty. The members of the Research 
Association and the public feel that an exceptionally scholarly and helpful program 


was presented as the result of his efforts. 











